MODERN ARCTIC EXPLORATION
nevertheless, in the autumn of the same year he reached
with his sledges those sounds which hitherto had been
approached from the east alone. He now knew that the
North-West Passage had been found, but it was only after
a stay of several years in these parts that he made con-
tact with expeditions from the other side, and not until
1854. did he return to England.
With the discovery of the North-West Passage and the
tracing of the fate of the Franklin expedition came the
end of the 'British Naval Period' in the history of polar
exploration.
The new and important factor in the expeditions of the
latter half of the last century was the leading part which
came to be played in them by the scientists. Observa-
tions of scientific interest had of course been made
before; it is for instance largely to the ships' surgeons of
the Franklin expedition that we then owed our know-
ledge of the conditions and inhabitants of the polar
countries. But it was now understood that side by side
with geographical research a scientific investigation of
these lands should be carried out, with that of their
animals and plants, their geology and their climate. It
was also realised that this research could best be engaged
upon from winter base-camps ashore.
This new type of exploration had its first beginnings in
the region separating the islands of Greenland from those
of Canada; it was here that the great Smith Sound
expeditions were made, under the leadership of such
men as Kane (1853), Hayes (1860), Hall (1871), and
Nares (1875).   One of the chief questions occupying
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